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The Camilla Episode, A Miniature Epic (I) 


. . The Master’s Hand 
Must sometimes touch life’s saddest chords to reach 
Its sweetest music... 

So we might say of the master Virgil, whose skill has 
depicted the women in the Aeneid with understanding 
so complete, pathos so tender, that to this day, to his 
readers and admirers, the sweetest and the lightest pas- 
sages of the Aeneid, as well as those wherein the great- 
est depths of sorrow and tragedy are touched, are the 
lines overshadowed by the presence of women. The un- 
rivalled, passionate Dido, the frantic, agonizing mother 
of Euryalus, the crazed, wild-eyed queen Amata, Creusa, 
the tender wife of Aeneas and mother of the boy As- 
eanius, all show ‘‘the Master’s Hand.’’ Yet among his 
female characters there is none like Camilla. The little 
warrior-maid, whose life-story graces the last seven hun- 
dred lines of Book XI, is a figure unmatched in the 
whole of the Aeneid. There is no other woman, except 
Dido, whom Virgil brings so much to the front plane 
of action. The romantic nature of Camilla’s early life 
“among the lonely hills’? — pastorum et solis exegit 
montibus aevum (569)—, her solemn vow to retain 
virginity, and her militant maintenance of that vow set 
her apart from ordinary womankind. Of all the allies 
of Turnus, the one real menace to the Trojan cause is 
Camilla with her band. Does Virgil mean to imply that 
in human relations the feminine character is the more 
influential factor? 


It is interesting to follow Virgil and see his art in the 
portrayal of Camilla’s character and career. In true 
epic style, he introduces her in the midst of an episode, 
in the act of pledging to Turnus her support and 
unremitting allegiance. Having caught our attention 
by this swift and graphic picture, he begins her 
story, and this he puts (by another stroke of genius) 
into the mouth of Diana, the patroness and beloved pro- 
tectress of Camilla. She is the one person capable of 
telling it with love and understanding, with acceptance 
of the divine ordinance, and, above all, with the sadness 
resulting from her foreknowledge of the end of the war- 
rior-maid. There is deep pathos in the lines expressing 
Diana’s regret that Camilla has entered the war, in 
which she cries out that even the protection of arms 
forged by her could not save the girl, and then sums 
up the reason for her concern in the words: cara mihi 
ante alias (5387). Here we have power, dramatic ap- 
peal, and pathos, all suitable to the subject and an ef- 
fective means of focusing the attention of the reader. 


The father of Camilla is a Volscian king, who flees 
from his country, a tyrant without friend or belongings, 
Save one—his infant daughter. That he is a strong and 
mighty man, we somehow feel from the details the poet 


gives. Picture him on foot, racing forward to freedom, 
the child Camilla clasped in his arms, and the darts and 
spears of his erstwhile subjects about him. His flight is 
checked by the roaring flood of the Amasenus; and here 
we again catch the reckless, daring spirit of the man; 
for could there be a more ingenious plan for saving the 
life of his child than that of binding her tiny form to 
the shaft of his great spear and hurling it and her across 
the swift mountain stream? 


Metabus is a man of extraordinary physical strength 
and audacity; note how subtly Virgil indicates these 
facts. His plan to save Camilla is decided upon subito 
(551), — on the spur of the moment. He earries an 
immense spear — telum inmane (552), — and his arm is 
brawny, valida (552), and he stands poising the strange 
contraption in a hand that is ingens (556), before mak- 
ing the wonderful thrust that deposited Camilla on the 
opposite shore. The four-line speech to Diana is assertive, 
—Camilla’s powers of leadership evidently followed 
those of her father: 

Alma, tibi hanc, nemorum cultrix, Latonia virgo, 
Ipse pater famulam voveo; tua prima per auras 
Tela tenens supplex hostem fugit. Accipe, testor, 
Diva tuam, quae nune dubiis committitur auris. 
(557-560) 

But Metabus is not only an indomitable spirit and 
fearless fugitive; he is also a tender and loving father. 
Virgil repeats, gently, and in two lines that linger in 
our memory, how anxious and distraught Metabus was 
over the fate of his child: 


. ille, innare parans, infantis amore 
tardatur, caroque oneri timet ... 


(549-550) 

He has emphasized the father’s tender spirit when he 
describes their life in the wilderness; he dwells on the 
care with which Metabus fed the infant, and mentions, 
though it is unnecessary for the continuity of the story, 
Camilla’s first steps, her childhood dress, her education. 
When we learn that the Etrusean women desired her 
for a daughter-in-law, we naturally infer that, in spite 
of her wild and unusual life, there must have been some- 
thing womanly and fine about it. This revelation of 
unexpected wells of human kindness and gentleness hid- 
ing under a rough exterior in Metabus, reminds us of 
Mezentius, who, faced with the death of his son, Lausus, 
also revealed a side of his character strikingly tender. 
Both were ruthless men ; both were expelled because they 
were tyrants exercising their authority to an unbear- 
able degree. Both had an only child, in whose behalf 
they were ready to lay down their lives. 


But it is that moment at the river which ties the knot 
that forms the essence of the tragedy. Metabus swears 
that, if Diana preserves the life of Camilla, the maiden 
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will be hers; he econseerates the child to the war goddess 
and to her service. It is the fulfillment of that vow that 
brings down upon Camilla both the approval and the 
disapproval of Virgil. Having offered his prayer, 
Metabus plunges into the river, and, making the opposite 
shore, rescues the ehild: 
Dat sese fluvio, atque hastam cum virgine victor 
Gramineo, donum Triviae, de caespite vellit. 
(565-566) 

Camilla sate, Metabus renounees the kingly life, and 
takes up that of an exile in the solitude of the forests. 
A huntsman and vagabond, he trains his daughter in 
the manly art of hunting and of war. Camilla is from 
her earliest days dressed as a huntress; her first play- 
things are weapons; her first interests those of men. 
Neither she nor her father were in any way inclined to 
view lightly that solemn oath taken on the banks of the 
Amasenus; both possessed a spirit of reckless eourage 
that foreed them to adhere to a step taken in spite of 
the faet that a more reasonable moment might condemn 
it. So Camilla, the fieree and determined bdellatrix, 
elung without hesitation to her father’s vow; she be- 
comes adept in all the arts of war; she is unequaled in 
swittness of foot; she is famed for her arehery; she 
hurls the javelin with the skill of a veteran. Gradually 
she and her band of young and adventurous Amazons 
beeome known throughout the eountry-side. The ereat 
heart of Virgil prompts him to elose his brief deserip- 
tion of her early life in two short yet complete and 
tender lines: 

. sola contenta Diana, 


Aeternum telorum et virginitatis amorem 
Intemerata colit... 


(582-584) 

Yet. while the tales of her infaney and childhood are 
important links in the epie, it is upon her achievement 
in war that we must base our judgment of her. It is as 
a warrior that Virgil admires Camilla, and, at least to 
some degree, it is as a warrior that he disapproves of 
her. From the first time she appears on the battle-field 
until her tragie death, he is painting her character, with 
its strength and weakness, in order to justify his obvious 
attitude of reserved acceptance of her. When we meet 
Camilla, the action of the Aeneid has almost reached the 
high-water mark of suspense and excitement; Aeneas 
is in the ascendant; Turnus is about to make a final, 
desperate rally. It is to the Turnus of this electric 
moment that Camilla offers her serviees as allv. Virgil 
presents her to us as she presented herself to the Italian, 
in an entrée swift and dramatic. We eatech the din of 
preparations for battle, the tension, the wild, fevered 
determination of Turnus; the appearance of the Ama- 
zon, mounted. her maidens around her, all in flashing 
battle array. That this is an opportunity for her to 
demonstrate her courage and ability in war, and that 
she accepts it unhesitatingly, her assured manner and 
outspoken willingness to accept a dangerous post reveal. 
That she possessed all the qualities of a soldier and 
leader necessary for an important position in the field, 
we, as also Turnus. immediately become aware. Nor 
could Virgil have given us that information more sue- 
cessfully than in those five lines he places on her lips: 
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Turne, sui merito si qua est fiducia forti, 

Audeo, et Aeneadum promitto occurrere turmae, 

Solaque Tyrrhenos equites ire obvia contra. 

Me sine prima manu temptare pericula belli; 

Tu pedes ad muros subsiste, et moenia serva. 
(502-506) 


Camilla does not recognize Turnus as her superior 
officer. She is the imperious mistress of the moment, 
she holds the centre of the stage, and eonscious of her 
position, she commands his attention in the single word, 
Turne (502). But there is more in her than bold self: 
assertion; she possesses that type of eonfidenee and 
courage always attributed to youth, a type disclosed as 
part of her in that brief phrase, sud merito st qua est 
fiducia fortt (502); it is youth’s ehallenge to any trial 
of physieal or moral strength. Our notion of her as- 
surance is heightened by the first two words of the next 
line, soluque Tyrrhenos (504): not only do they em- 
phasize the first point made, but they propheey Camilla’s 
role in the strugele to eome; Camilla is alone, alone in 
her part in the battle, alone in her death, indeed in every 
Way a unique and lonely figure. Yet the last two lines 
quoted above are a striking summary of the situation 
as a whole. The frantie Turnus, whose soul has been 
ehurning with a dozen plans, suddenly finds himself 
assigned a plan and given a post! That this mere girl 
had suggested the plan and asked for the post, was no 
more real to him than it is to us; in word order, in the 
very ehoice of her words, the warrior-maid issued the 
eommands.* MWe sine (505), she says, permit me*’; but 
beeause all the emphasis, metrieal and rhetorieal, is on 
me, we are drawn on through that determined line in 
which she informs him of her intention to fight on the 
open battle-field. Virgil econtrives to begin the next line 
with tu, thus setting Turnus and Camilla beside each 
other as equals in the coming fray. She entrusts him 
with the task of protecting the city and guarding the 
walls. Here, then, we eateh our first glimpse of an 
embattled Camilla; and in this glimpse we love her, and 
are ready to follow her through the subsequent tragie 
events. 

The rest of the Camilla story gives the details of the 
incidents connected with, and leading up to, her death 
on the field. Through it all, Camilla is the chief char- 
acter; she stands out as an individual and alone. Her 
followers, the women warriors, are mentioned only three 
times: first, at the opening, when she meets Turnus, we 
are told her maidens are around her; in the middle of 
the battle seene, they are mentioned by names that recall 
famous old Roman families (e.g. Tulla and Tarpeia): 
and at the moment of her assassination, they rush around 
their ‘‘fallen queen.’’ All her part in the action is in 
single combats. Virgil, in a few lines, places her in 
medias res; he then excludes the others and follows her 
exploits alone. Yet, in those lines he implies that his 
attitude towards her was that of a limited and not en- 
tirely whole-hearted approval. At medias inter cacdes 
exsultat (648), he declares, and a little later ealls her 
aspera virgo. Did he wish to intimate that a woman’s 
voeation was not that of a soldier? 

*Virgil is only consistent in his delineation of character 


if he pictures Camilla as issuing a command even with 
her dying breath: haec Turno mandata novissima perfer 
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Camilla is a whirlwind of excited aetion and youth- 
ful, enthusiastie determination. She is now in one part 
of the field and now in another. Euneus, Amastrus, 
Tereus, numerous others, all Trojans of fame and mili- 
tary skill, fall before the fury of her attack. Over each 
death, Virgil pauses as though personal love went with 
every one; thus, in the ease of Euneus, he describes both 
the manner of his death and his courage. Let us note 
that strong and touehing line in whieh the warrior, 
rather than ery out with the pain of his deep wound, 
clenches his teeth in the blood-drenehed soil : 

Sanguinis ille vomens rivos cadit atque cruentam 
mandit humum moriensque suo se in vulnere versat. 
(668-669) 
be continued | 
Marygrove College, 


Detroit, Michigan TSABELLE FOWKES 


Go It, Cicero! 

The elass had completed the first Catilinarian and 
knew it so well that I sensed an opportunity of taking 
a big step towards the goal of every Latin teacher's 
wistful striving; for his elass to think in Latin and, as 
a result of sueh genuine thought, fo be aroused emo- 
tionally. So we worked on the speech a bit more, until 
one Thursday I instructed them to read through the 
whole speech at home, promising that on the morrow 
I would read it aloud to them ‘‘with all the trimmings, ”’ 
as one of the comments later deseribed it. Friday atter- 
noon came. I sent one of the boys to a neighboring 
classroom to borrow a large pieture (the old familiar 
one) of Cieero and Catiline and the Senators there in 
the temple of Juppiter Capitolinus. We set it up in 
the front of the room; someone suggested pulling down 
the shades and turning on the lights; that further fired 
my own imagination, and I seized upon the tall, green 
waste-paper barrel in the corner, put it up on my ehair 
in a location to correspond to that of Catiline in the 
picture, and told them to behold the villain. The boys 
in the vicinity immediately vaeated their seats, to pro- 
duce the vacuefacta subsellia also represented in the 
picture, and the show was on. In the words of one of 
the actors: 

(1) “The Senators are seated, Catiline (the waste- 

paper basket) sits alone in the corner. Cicero walks to 
his place, silence reigns, and all wait for the opening 
words of the speech. Cicero begins, the senators listen 
and try their best to understand this orator’s language. 
I grin—it seems so unbelievable that a man as peaceful 
as our “Cicero” should be raising his voice in such anger. 
Soon I am completely carried away, thinking only of the 
meaning in this man’s speech. The oration is nearly 
over and I understand most of it. I am alive in the 
temple. I can clearly see the senators as they nod ap- 
proval and frown disapproval. The oration is over. I 
laugh silently; for it is so queer to wander in a land of 
make-believe. However, Catiline, as green as ever, is 
but make-believe in his corner, and soon will be again 
hid behind the door. How impressed? It is hard to say, 
but I know I enjoyed the Latin class.” 

In a little more than an hour the speceh was finished. 
The interesting part of the experiment was, of course, 
the student reaction. Here is something of a ecross-see- 
tion of the comments, which were written out at home 
that night. (Quotation in each ease is verbatim.) 
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(2) “While you were delivering the first four chapters, 
I followed without the book, and I think I did fairly 
well. The rest of the speech I followed with occasional 
glances at the book, and did a little better. If I had 
read along line for line, I should perhaps have done still 
better. Although I sometimes knew what words were 
coming next, I don’t think that I had to rely too much on 
memory to get almost the whole speech. I did lose a few 
sentences here and there.” 


(3) “One thing spoiled it. Before you started you told 
us to take out our books, which command I took for an 
obvious implication that we were to read along with 
you. Therefore, for the first half of the speech I read 
along with you, and, as far as interest was concerned, 

I got very little out of it. But for the last half, I paid 

very little attention to the book and watched you—a 

senator watching Cicero—and that is when I enjoyed it. 

I understood you easily, so easily that, believe it or not, 

I found myself at one time mildly glaring at the waste- 

basket.” 

The others who treated of this point, agreed with (3) 
rather than with (2). I had suggested the use of the 
book beeause we were using a sense-line edition of the 
speech! and had found these lines extremely helpful all 
through the preparatory work; but | had overlooked 
the facet, first of all, that the boys knew the speech so 
well, and, secondly, that my delivery would usurp the 
function of the sense-lines: the feeding of the speech to 
them in thought units. 


(4) “I was able to follow the Latin fairly well, but I 
did get lost quite a bit in the last few chapters.” (One 
of the weakest pupils.) 

(5) “The way it was delivered made me aware that 
Latin is a language, not a puzzle. For the first time in 
my life, I possessed the view of Latin that I have longed 
for.” (An average pupil.) 

(6) “But all in all, as I say, the speech was swell.” 


(7) “I thought it was pretty good. It was something 
different. I understood almost all of it, although I did 
not feel exactly as if I was one of the senators listening 
to it. I felt as though I was one of the Romans outside 
listening at the window, catching phrases wafted out to 
me, and getting the general drift of things. I liked the 
idea and enjoyed it.” 


Acutely discerning and plainly honest is the following: 
(8) “If I had read it slowly, I should not have been able 
to observe this (the absence of attempt at proof, or of 
any close reasoning); but, having heard it in one piece, 
I realize that I was so thoroughly swayed by the emotion 
that logic would have been wasted upon me, as it prob- 
ably would have been upon the Roman senators. For 
this reason alone does the speech seem remarkable to 
me, for as yet I am ignorant of Latin style and only 
notice that Cicero’s is very complex.” 


(9) “Having the First Catilinarian read to me (with 
all the trimmings) was, I think, a fine way of climaxing 
the study of this speech. After having taken it first, 
chapter by chapter, trying to glean some satisfactory 
translation from its lines, I can assure you that it was 
somewhat of a treat to be able to relax and have it read 
to me, and furthermore be able to understand it. I found 
that by merely listening, without following the text, I 
could better place myself in a proper mood and thus be 
better able to follow the thought. Also ! thought that 
by running the affair off true-to-life, as we did, we added 
the needed dramatic touch which a speech so fiery as this 
must necessarily have to produce the proper effect. All 
in all, well done!” 


(10) “I thought that I should have to use my copy of 
Cicero’s speech to follow him, but found that his ‘alien’ 
words painted pictures for me when I merely listened 
to them.” 

The reader must not think that these are the reactions 
of an abnormal class, precocious pedants, book-worms. 


[To be continued on page four| 
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Editorial 


From far-away Australia comes the subjoined com- 
ment on recent discussions in these pages of the old and 
new methods in classical teaching. In commending 
Father Johnston for his valuable contributions to this 
and other discussions, the editors wish to appeal to all 
teachers who read the BULLETIN to make its pages an 
open forum for the exchange of ideas and for the dis- 
cussion of their problems. 


Comment From the Antipodes 


I have read with interest and approval the article in 
the CLassicaL BULLETIN for April, 1936, entitled ‘* Pres- 
ent-Day Classical Language Study.’’ I have little doubt 
that some of those who read my brief note on ‘‘The New 
Pedagogy and the Old Learning”’ (February, 1936), put 
me down at once as a laudator temporis acti. Let me 
state categorically that I fully approve of the use of 
‘‘modern’”’ text-books, in which stories are presented to 
beginners in the easiest of Latin and Greek, and of all 
the modern paraphernalia of classical language study. 


But there are certain conditions to be observed. The 
first of these is that the language must be the primary 
interest. If students want a course in art or archaeology 
they can have that without knowing that the future of 
bléské is molotimai. So why waste time on learning a 
little of a language badly? 


The second condition to be observed is this: The text- 
books, with their easy Latin or easy Greek, must not be 
used in such a way as to make the class interesting and 
amusing, but not useful. The danger with such books 
is that the pupil, precisely because of their interesting 
or amusing qualities, may be satisfied with getting the 
general meaning out of them without attending too much 
to details. He may not bother about the precise func- 
tion of the word in the sentence, about the reason for 
an accusative case or a subjunctive. This is fatal. This 
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is the way to ensure a slovenliness of mind which easily 
hardens into a habit that is extremely difficult to over. 
come. This is the way to make sure that more difficult 
Latin or Greek will never be mastered, to ensure a 
pupil’s being uninterested and repelled when he comes 
to them. 

There is nothing more important in the learning of 
anything than absolute mastery of its earlier stages, 
Unless this be accomplished the superstructure is on an 
insecure foundation and of little value. Latin and Greek 
are no exception to this general rule. The grammar 
must be mastered, and by grammar | mean the ordinary 
forms of accidence and the ordinary rules of syntax— 
exceptions and refinements may be left till later. Ad- 
mittedly the learning of accidence is an uninspiring 
process, but, just as the athlete will willingly and even 
eagerly go through an unpleasant course of training 
when spurred on by the hope of future victory, so it is 
the part of the good teacher to convince his pupils that 
this is the necessary prelude to future pleasures and 
triumphs, and (a point of very considerable importance) 
that the more thoroughly this preliminary work is done, 
the better this unpleasant stuff called grammar is in- 
delibly imprinted on the memory, the easier will be the 
work ahead, the faster will be future progress. 

Give me a beginner’s class and a reasonable allot- 
ment of time, and I hope to teach them quite a con- 
siderable amount of Latin or Greek in the course of a 
year. But give me pupils who have already begun, and 
who have not been thoroughly drilled in the elements, 
who have been allowed to contract a hazy, lazy, inae- 
curate way of thinking, who are content to turn to the 
grammar every time they want a part of a verb (or, 
worse still, to guess at it) instead of being able to take 
it from the ready store of a trained memory, and I feel 
disheartened, for the first thing to be achieved is to undo 
the harm already done, often a most difficult task. Any 
earnest teacher of Latin may well be discouraged when 
a pupil who has been three, four, five or even six years 
at Latin can tell him that the third person plural future 
indicative of the verb sum is erint, or that the future 
participle of amo is amaturum iri; and when the pupil 
translates Boni imperatoris est milites cohortari by It is 
the duty of a good general to put his soldiers into 
cohorts, it would certainly be funny if it were not so 
very lamentable. I may mention that all my examples 
are historical. 

By all means, therefore, let us use all possible aids to 
interest and employ every device to stimulate and hold 
attention. But let us not despise or neglect that which 
is an essential prerequisite to an understanding or ap- 
preciation of the great masterpieces of Greek and Latin 
literature, a complete mastery of the grammar. 

Corpus Christi College, 


Werribee, Vic., Australia T. A. Jounston, S. J. 


Go It, Cicero! 
[Continued from Page Three] 


We were to number, for instance, twelve major-letter 
men among our class of thirty. In facet, I confess to 
some preliminary qualms as to the experiment’s success 
because they were such real boys. And it was a feeling 
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that I found afterwards was shared to some extent by 
the class. For example: 


(11) “When Cicero’s oration was read in class this 
afternoon, I experienced several different impressions. 
Although I dislike saying so, my first impulse was to 
laugh. After a little while, however, by watching the 
picture on the wall, I entered more into the spirit of the 
thing and I really began to imagine that I was a Roman 
senator. I could imagine what Catiline’s feelings must 
have been: sitting there by himself, being made a fool 
of by his most hated enemy. I put myself in Cicero’s 
place, and realized as he did that he held the whole 
Senate in the palm of his hand, that he was able to 
sway them just as the winds sway an open gate. Finally 
I really enjoyed the Latin. I noticed for the first time 
the effect of long, musical words joined together to give 
ringing, emphatic paragraphs. I was able to under- 
stand just what the speech meant, and that in itself is 
a great achievement (for me).” 


(12) “When you announced that you would read the 
whole speech through, I thought that it would simply be 
a waste of time. In fact, I planned on going to sleep 
during the reading.” (And the very thing I was most 
dubious about, the theatrical touch, was apparently the 
spice that saved the soup—:) “But because of the way 
it was started, I did not even wish so much as to close 
an eye. What I liked most was the dramatic setting: 
without this, I don’t think I should have enjoyed your 
reading as much as I did.” 


In the comment of one of the boys, a simple, genuine 
chap, slightly better than average student, I found a 
couple of sentences that will make a quite suitable end- 
ing for this little account. They sum up with surpris- 
ingly simple accuracy what we were after in the whole 
affair, and come, I am sure, right up out of the boy 
heart and mind. One phrase, in particular, is like a 
bar of simple melody, to be repeated again and again, 
with no great effort, but with very great satisfaction. 
After remarking that the first chapter of the oration 
was ‘‘all right,’’ but that he had probably been over it 
too often before, he went on to say that he grew inter- 
ested in the rest of the speech because ‘‘I wanted to 
hear what it might have sounded like while Cicero was 
giving it, and I wanted to see what sort of an impression 
it made on the senators.’’ After mentioning a few dif- 
ficulties and distractions, he said: ‘‘ However, I soon got 
the thought of the thing, and what I wanted came to 
me.” Just that; alive with meaning: and what I 
wanted, came to me. ‘‘What I wanted’’: he was im- 
aginative, poetic, enough to want such a thing; ‘‘came 
to me’’: and familiar enough with Latin to have his 
desire fulfilled. There are the success-elements of the 
experiment. 

Note. The Third Catilinarian was handled in the 
same way, except that we adjourned from the classroom 
to the auditorium, since the original scene was not the 
Senate chamber but the open Forum. The two speeches 
are, of course, poles apart in matter and manner. I am 
convinced that the class had a much more accurate un- 
derstanding of the First Catilinarian after they had 
heard the Third. And, conversely, of the Third, be- 
cause they had heard the First; but this, I think, is of 
lesser importance. 

Loyola Academy, 


Chicago, Illinois JosEPH T. Becker, 8. J. 
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1, Cicero’s First Oration Against Catiline, Arranged in 
Sense-Lines, by Gilbert C. Peterson, S. J. Publ. by The 
Clussical Bulletin, St. Louis U. 
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An Important Element in the Vocal Reading of 
Vergil and Cicero* 

It is very fortunate that we are not wholly leit to 
shift for ourselves in our vocal interpretation of Latin 
prose and poetry. In several passages of his Jnstitutio 
Oratoria, Quintilian, that lone bright star among the 
old Roman grammatici, is very definite in explaining 
the method and necessity of appropriate vocal reading. 
And strange to say, to an extent we might be inclined 
to consider pedantic, he makes PAUSING,—intelligent, 
emotional, rhythmical pausing —- almost the cardinal 
point in his technique of the vocal rendering of Vergil 
and Cicero. In Book One, chapter viii, sections 1 and 
2, he says: Vocal reading is a matter of prime import- 
ance in the training of the young boy: he should know 
at what point to pause, where to modulate his voice, 
where to raise or drop it, where to speak fast or slowly, 
where gently or with energy, and where the sense of a 
clause begins or ends. His reading must combine dig- 
nity with charm. 

Vocal reading has, therefore, three functions to ful- 
fil: to reveal the sense of a passage; to convey the emo- 
tion of speaker or writer; to lay bare the rhythm em- 
ployed to enforce both sense and emotion. In this part 
of my work, Quintilian says, I will lay down but one 
golden rule: ut puer omnia ista facere possit, intellegat. 
Intellegat: easily said; but elsewhere he is good enough 
to explain. So in Book XI, chapter iii, sections 35-38: 
Pauses are called for, he says, not only at the end of 
sentences, but also at various points within them. For 
example: after the words arma virumque cano, the voice 
is suspended — only momentarily, of course, because 
virum is yet to be modified by a relative clause: Troiae 
qui primus ab oris. There is a second pause after oris, 
marking the end of the hexameter; and this, again, is 
but momentary, since ab oris, the hero’s point of de- 
parture, and [taliam, his goal, must not be separated by 
a full stop, because both are governed by the same verb 
venit. After Italiam comes a third stop, because fato 
profugus breaks the continuity of the expression Jtaliam 
Laviniaque venit litora. There is another stop after 
litora, for here a new thought begins. But, Quintilian 
warns us, there are stops and stops, inasmuch as the 
mental distance between any two thoughts may be 
greater or less. After lilora I shall take breath, and 
continue without delay. Only when I come to altae 
moenia Romae, I shall drop my voice completely; for 
now I have reached the first milestone, the end of the 
whole sentence. The full stop gives a sense of finality. 

Quintilian’s exposition drives home the important les- 
son that good rendering of Latin poetry is unthinkable 
without a generous sprinkling of pauses, for pauses aid 
the hearer in comprehending the sense of a passage. 
Good poetry is sound and sense. It is, first of all, sense. 
If I would master it with that delightful ease which we 
associate with the reading of poetry (animis natum in- 
ventumque poema iuvandis),1 I must, in Quintilian’s 
theory, absorb each line in small bits, in choice morsels, 
in significant word-groups, in sense-units. Writers pre- 
*Read at the annual meeting of the Classical Association of 


be Middle West and South, April 10, 1936, at Cleveland, 
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sent their thoughts piecemeal, says Demetrius On Style,” 
in order to compel pausing at certain intervals and 
thereby mark the conclusion of each thought. The whole 
line of Roman grammatici, from that luminary of the 
Ciceronian tradition down to the last satellite, are at 
one in asserting that word-groups are pre-eminently 
sense-units; that word-groups invite pauses; and that it 
is the business of pauses to allow the hearer to assimilate 
each thought as it comes. 

Quintilian is no less unequivocal in discussing the 
necessity of pausing in the vocal delivery of Cicero’s 
speeches. There is first a passage from the Second 
Philippie; but because of its disgusting detail we may 
dispense with Quintilian’s explanation. In this sentence, 
he says, the word-groups are arranged in climactie order, 
for the purpose, no doubt, of letting each loathsome 
detail add its quota to the total sense of the passage. 
Singula incrementum habent.* 

But if pauses help to reveal the mind of a writer, they 
also aid in expressing his emotion. In the opening 
sentence of Cicero’s Pro Milone, Quintilian says,+ each 
word-group has its own tone, and requires its own modu- 
lation of voice. The general tone of the passage is sub- 
dued, for a show of diffidence was to win the good will 
of the audience ; but something bolder is called for when 
Cicero utters the words pro fortissimo vireo, than when 
he says etsi vereor, or ne turpe sit, or only timere. The 
orator’s courage rises when he indicates the high courage 
of his client: Annius ipse | magis de ret publicae | quam 
de sua salute | perturbatur. Then there is a tone of self- 
reproof in the words: me | ad eius causam | parem animi 
magnitudinem | adferre non posse. Then comes a bold 
attack on the conduct of others: tamen haec novi 
iudicii | nova forma | terret oculos. Then he opens every 
stop, as the saying is: qui, quocunque inciderunt, | con- 
suetudinem fori | et pristinum morem iudiciorum | re- 
qurunt. But the full blast of his oratory comes at the 
end: non enim corona | consessus vester cinctus est, ut 
solebat. We understand Quintilian: frequent pauses 
give the speaker a chance, in passing from group to 
group, to shift the tone as each thought may require. 
Pauses are not only logical, but also emotional entities: 
and to read a Ciceronian sentence without attention to 
its emotion is but to skim the surface and leave its depths 
unexplored. 

There is one more illustration of Quintilian’s method 
in IX, iv, 68: 

Animadverti, iudices, | omnem accusatoris orationem | 

in duas | divisam esse partes. | 

This sentence expresses but one complete thought, and 
requires therefore but one deep breath, and ealls for but 
one full stop, at the end; but, he adds: it contains four 
word-groups; the first two words, animadverti iudices ; 
the next three, omnem accusatoris orationem; the follow- 
ing two, in duas; and the last three: divisam esse partes. 
Then he continues: each of these four groups has its 
own rhythm, and to allow this rhythm to appear, we 
must pause at the end of each group: at least, he adds, 
such is the opinion of specialists in rhythm. 

To return to the Aeneid. If poetry is sense, it is also 
sound. The perfect blending of sound and sense is the 
secret of the poetic art. Now, this phrasal segmentation 
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in the voeal reading of Latin does precisely accomplish 
this, that it assists the reader, not only in revealing the 
sense of a passage, not only in modulating his voice to 
suit the emotion, but also in foreing to the surface the 
rhythm of the verse. The melody of Latin verse springs 
partly from the regular flow of long and short syllables, 
and partly from the euphonious arrangement of the 
words as phonetic entities. Interwoven with the metrical 
pattern of the hexameter, there is another pattern, one 
of a higher kind, made up of word-groups that succeed 
each other with a certain pleasing irregularity. We 
scan verse according to a rigid metrical rhythm; we 
read verse with attention to phrasal rhythm. The same 
is true of ancient artistic prose, which was rhythmical. 
The ancient cola and commata, besides being thought- 
containers, were also rhythmical units whose purpose 
was to create that pleasure which we feel in reading 
artistic prose.° 

And now you perhaps expect that I should practice 


what I am preaching, and read to you the opening lines © 


of the Aeneid conformably to the rules laid down by 
Quintilian. But that is the very thing I am not going 
to do. Why should you wish to listen to an unfinished 
symphony? And yet, in the classroom, we cannot shirk 
our duty, we have to read Latin verse, and train others 
to read it, in a manner to emphasize the melody. Teach- 
ers of English are in the same predicament. Robert 
Louis Stevenson® makes fun of a student who will 
murder a beautiful line, from a mistaken notion of his 
teacher’s definition of the heroie line as ‘‘Five Iambic 
Feet’’: 
Allnight | thedread | lessan | gelun | pursued. 

Neither is a Vergilian hexameter just ‘‘six dactyls or 
their equivalents’’: 

Armavi | rumqueca | noTro | iaequi | primusab | oris. 

Quintilian’s analysis of Vergil’s opening lines, in spite 
of its technicalities, is a monument of sound taste, and 
should be a warning to every young teacher, not to lay 
a profane hand on the melodious sound that millions 
have hung over, down through the ages. 

Good poetry is more than sound and sense. There is 
an indefinable, yet very real, presence in poetry, as in 
all true art: an atmosphere, it has been ealled, ‘‘a 
glamour investing the verse, a kind of dreamlight,’’ that 
stirs in us ‘‘a sense of some mysterious meaning not ex- 
pressed by the words themselves.’’* Such flights into 
dreamland are possible only to the initiate. With a class 
of beginners we must be content to capture the more 
elementary and more obvious beauties of Vergilian 
verse. But, we cannot be content with less than that. 

In Book One, chapter viii, Quintilian says: ut puer 
omnia ista facere possit, intellegat. ‘‘Let the boy un- 
derstand.’’ Let him be taught by a teacher who is him- 
self alive to his opportunity. Quintilian adds: ‘‘His 
reading should combine charm with dignity: it should 
be different from the reading of prose, for poetry is 
song, and poets claim to be singers.’’ He is so convinced 
of the usefulness of this method of appropriate pausing 
that he closes this section of his treatise with the amazing 
statement: ‘‘Correct punctuation’’—(by which he means 
pauseful reading with all its accessories, as explained 
above) —‘‘correet punctuation is perhaps a small detail 
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in the technique of oratorical delivery; but, without it, 
all attempts at success in speaking are futile.’’ The 
same is true of reading Latin poetry. 

In Quintilian’s School of Expression, the young 
Roman was taught that, in his vocal reading of Latin, 
every word must ring with emotion. He was not only 
trained in literary appreciation, but also put through a 
rigorous course in vocal culture. His voice, to be a per- 
fect instrument,’ must be facilis, magna, beata, flexibilis, 
firma, dulcis, durabilis, clara, pura, secans aera et 
auribus sedens, tractabilis, habens in se omnes, qui 
desiderantur, sinus intentionesque, et toto, ut aiunt, 
organo instructa. 

In expounding Vergil and Cicero the modern teacher 
has an experienced guide in Marcus Fabius Quintilianus, 
who is, in the main, of one mind with another Marcus, 
one greater than himself. Is there not perhaps a hint 
in his method of reading towards bettering our own way 
of dealing with this important side of classical teach- 
ing? May not his vocal interpretation infuse life into 
our own? In advoeating pauseful reading, I do not 
wish to cry up a panacea. Reading Latin aloud with 
meaningful pauses is not the bread that shall keep our 
Latin departments from starving. And yet, as it is 
not a cure-all, so neither is it a dispensable luxury. 
Romae si fueris, Romano more loqueris. Or have we 
reason to be proud if our students leave us at the end 
of high school or college, unable to read a Latin sentence 
intelligently without breaking down? It will not do to 
try to palliate youth’s sweet foible by urging that, in 
reading Latin authors, it is the thought that chiefly 
counts. To drive in a wedge between thought and ex- 
pression is to drop clear out of the ancient conception 
of art. In a perfect line of Vergil, in a perfect Cicer- 
onian sentence thought, emotion, rhythm, euphony, 
sonorousness, all blend in a harmony perfect as a whole 
and perfect in every part; and this sense of perfection, 
this sense of perfect work, once vividly realized by the 
student, will accompany him into a world where there 
is so little thought, so little rhythm, so little harmony 
and art. The lesson learnt at school, in spite of its 
seeming trivialness, will weave itself, softly and silently, 
into the larger web of his life: it will benefit him later 
when he faces greater responsibilities and grapples with 
more momentous problems. Students so trained will re- 
member their school with a blessing and remain friends 
of the classics. Classical teachers cannot sueceed on a 
large seale without the support of an enlightened and 
sympathetie public. It is for us to create our own at- 
mosphere, an atmosphere in which alone the classics ean 
thrive; it is for us to build up for ourselves the kind 
of public we need, not by tawdry elap-trap, but, inter 
alia, by making our students feel that their classical 
schooling will have a lasting effect on their lives. 

Today Latin has all the vitality it ever had. It is 
vital today just because it is dead, and has had no 
chance in its transit across twenty centuries to lose its 
pristine vigor. Real, original, genuine Latin is as fresh 
today as when Caesar and Cicero spoke it, when Vergil 
and Horace sang it. It is their Latin that we cultivate. 
Let its innate potentialities be awakened to life. Many 
are the points at which reform must set in before we 
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ean have another Renaissance. Meanwhile, let us re- 
member that Quintilian, too, was endeavoring in his day 
to make the teaching of Latin an effective vehicle of 
culture. And what does he say? Read Latin by sense- 
units and with meaningful pauses; break up your 
colossus of a Latin sentence into its constituent logical, 
emotional, rhythmical, and phonetic units, and give each 
unit its due emphasis by intelligent reading.® 

The Aeneid is poetry of a high order. Cicero’s 
speeches are prose of a high order. It is our privilege 
to explore the meaning, both the ephemeral and the 
eternal, of the poetry of the one and the prose of the 
other, and interpret them to a bright, eager, and aspir- 
ing modern youth. To this youth we dedicate our whole 
skill. 
Saint Louis University, 
Saint Louis, Missouri JAMES A. S. J. 


NOTES 
Horace, A. P., 377. 
On Style, 1 ff. 
Inst. Orat., VIII, iv, 8. 
. Ibid., XI, iii, 48 ff.; 52 ff. 
Ibid., IX, iv, 1-22; 122 ff. 
J. F. Genung, The Working Principles of Rhetoric (Ginn 
& Co., 1904), p. 205. 
E. A. Greening Lamborn, The Rudiments of Criticism 
(2nd ed., The Clarendon Press, 1925), p. 117. 
Quintilian, XI, iii, 40. 
Prof. Mignonette Spilman, “Learning to Read in the Latin 
Order,” Classical Journal, XXIV (1929), 823 ff., com- 
ments on the function of pauses in reading Caesar. 


The Agamemnon 


... I never saw a mountain, 
And I never heard the sea, 
Bue... 


Before us tower the mountains, veiled in the purple 
glory of high noon. Sheer, beetling crags confront us: 
massive spurs of rock, almost mountains in their own 
right. Straight upward and seemingly endless lies the 
arduous footpath, no royal road indeed. All our ener- 
gies absorbed in the climbing, we seareely note anything 
we pass, unless the sudden sight of an abyss, extending, 
it would seem, to the earth’s very core, or the breath- 
taking vista of a world unfolded in panoramie openness, 
or the delicate, fragile, almost fairylike beauty of some 
sheltered glen, compels our attention and elicits our 
admiration. And the clean, fresh, bracing, invigorating 
atmosphere that surrounds us for the nonce, is a rare 
pleasure. Tired we may be, after such a tramp, but 
inealeulably richer for an experience as rare as it is 
precious. 

Or again, far from the haunts of men, with their 
endless chatter, their round of little irrelevant duties, 
we sit solitary on a sandy shore. Little wavelets come 
and lap at our feet ; out a bit, where the water is deeper, 
the breakers form and rise and rush to the shore with 
a hoarse breathing and a muffled roar, as cruel as life 
and as little regardful of the chips that ride the erests, 
and in a moment are tumbled and smothered by the 
might that raised them. And still farther out, the im- 
mense body of water itself rises and falls with a slow 
deliberation and a resistless impulse, rising again and 
again, yet falling always back into its appointed place. 
Clear and smiling and beautiful of a morning in spring, 
it soothes and calms with its low-whispered ‘‘Try and 


Hight 


try again’’; troubled and furious and terrible to behold 
under a wild storm, it writhes and heaves and seeks to 
crush the land, terrifying us with its dread defiance; 
peaceful again at sunset, its fury spent, its wild mood 
gone, the insistent burden of its song, as wave follows 
wave in rude and mystie rhythm, says: ‘‘ All comes to 
him who waits in patience for the secret ways of God.”’ 


That such opportunities should be ours, were ‘‘a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished for.’’ And yet, those 
who have read the Agamemnon must have felt some- 
thing of awe before the sublimity of a concept of life 
that faced in a rugged grim death-struggle the problem 
of sin and suffering, and emerged triumphant with the 
solution: ‘‘To suffer is to learn. And when men are 
unwilling, yet even then God sends them sorrow to 
foree them, if at last they will yield, to see His great- 
ness and their duty.’’ And that other word: ‘‘ Justice 
loves the poor and lowly dwellings of the good, and she 
turns not aside from the halls of the great, if so be they 
have their souls unspotted.”’ 


Tn the ebb and flow of his free—to English ears almost 
wayward—lvries, there is a runic meaning, a mysterious 
correspondence with the currents and counter-currents 
of emotion that make up the human heart. Aeschylus 
knew human nature, and he put the sum of a noble life’s 
experience into a master-piece whose hoary age has all 
the vitality of youth because it enshrines in lofty poetry 
some of that Truth, ever ancient, ever new. 


St. Louis University, 


St. Louis, Mo. GEORGE P. KLUBERTANZ, S. J. 


Book Review 
The Gospel of St. Mark: Presented in Greek Thought- 
Units and Sense-Lines with a Commentary, by James 
A. Kleist, S.J., Ph.D. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, 1986. $3.50. 


Father Kleist has again put all classical and New 
Testament students in debt to him by publishing this 
scholarly Greek text of the Memoirs of St. Peter. The 
volume before us ean be considered as a complement to 
the earlier work or as an independent contribution to 
the study of the Gospel. As a Greek text to be used in 
high-school or college classes, or, we may add, even in a 
seminary course, it will bear looking into. Indeed, 
nothing ean be more detailed than this book with its 
complete Marean vocabulary running to nearly 1500 
words, its notes exegetical, grammatical, and literary, 
and finally its presentation of the whole Gospel in 
thought-units and sense-lines. 


Father Kleist admits that there may be something 
precarious in setting forth the text in this fashion, since 
we have not the originals of the New Testament writ- 
ings, and since our chief authorities on colometrization, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Demetrius, Quintilian and St. Augus- 
tine, do not all give the same account of the subject. 
There is, in faet, some subjective element entering into 
colometrization, as Father Kleist shows by a reference 
to St. Augustine and the seribe of the Codex Claromon- 
tanus. But still he says: ‘‘I make no larger claims for 
my presentation of St. Mark’s Gospel than are war- 
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ranted by the facts. Whether this presentation is called 
a division into thought-units or sense-lines, or even q 
downright ‘colometrization’, is immaterial and with the 
proviso stated above, not misleading. I have analyzed 
St. Mark’s sentences into shorter portions in the light 
of his simple syntax; structures deemed too cumbrous 
for convenient utterance in one breath, I have broken 
up into smaller ‘phonetie units’; here and there I have 
allowed a voice to that unsteady element of personal 
emotion. The result thus achieved is in all probability 
a very close approach to the old ecolometry. But it is 
well to remember that the terms colon and comma can- 
not, without qualification, be transferred from artistic 
rhetorical prose to so non-artistie and non-rhetorical a 
composition as the second Gospel.’’ 


That the division of the text is a distinct didactic 
gain will be denied by none, except by those who have 
never tried the device of teaching per cola et commata, 
It is a gain too in being the means of introducing some 
oral expression into the teaching of literature. Nobody 
ean deny that since the Renaissance there has been an 
unhealthy preponderance given to visual education. In 
fact now and then some learned fool suggests that since 
‘it is all there in the book,’’ there is no need for a 
teacher. With more books like this the old Jesuit ideal 
of Eloquentia Perfecta as a goal in education, instead 
of the rather prevalent goal of ingesting and regurgitat- 
ing factual knowledge, might onee more come into its 
own. 


If another edition of the book comes forth, as we 
hope it will, there might be another fount of Greek 
type. That used in the edition before us, while clear, is 
excessively small. A book that is destined to be so much 
in the hands of the student should be printed in some 
of the newer types, such as are actually used for the 
quotation at the bottom of page 260. With this slight 
improvement the book would leave nothing to be desired. 


West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Indiana Atrrep G. BRICKEL, S. J. 


“Classical Allusions in the New York Times” 


Under the above title, Miss Frances E. Sabin, whose 
unflagging zeal in furthering the study of the classics 
in American schools is well known, has just published 
‘‘a eollection in the form of a Bulletin of 48 pages, 
printed in black with the allusion in brilliant red, with 
22 pictures, designed to show that an acquaintance with 
our classical inheritance from Greece and Rome illumi- 
nates lines in our newspapers of today which would 
otherwise be unintelligible.’’ This Bulletin has been 
compiled from recent issues of the New York Times, the 
earliest quotation being from the year 1923. In paper, 
type, and general appearance the Bulletin is truly 
‘“classic.’’ Of its usefulness no word need be wasted. 
Price $1.00. Address the author at 26 East 10th Street. 


Unfortunately too many scholars lack imagination, 
and too many imaginative writers lack scholarship. 


—G. Irwin CARRUTHERS 
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